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WELDING  RING 

Welding  Ring  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  February  22, 
1846.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Town 
(Pa.)  Seminary  in  1861. 

Three  years  later  he  began  his  business 
career  in  an  importing  house.  His  business 
life  since  then  has  been  devoted  to  foreign 
trade.  After  spending  a  year  in  the  im¬ 
porting  establishment  Mr.  Ring  spent  several 
years  in  a  grain  and  flour  commission  busi¬ 
ness.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged 
in  exporting  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa  and  Europe.  He  visited 
all  these  countries,  in  addition  to  China, 
Japan  and  the  East  Indies,  and  has  studied 
their  problems  at  close  range. 

Mr.  Ring  is  a  member  of  the  exporting 
firm  of  Mailler  &  Quereau;  director  and 
secretary  of  the  United  States  and  Australia 
Steamship  Company;  director  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  in  the 
Kings  County  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  of  the  Produce  and 
Maritime  Exchanges. 

He  has  frequently  appeared  as  speaker 
and  writer  upon  subjects  of  interest  to  those 
engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
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Selling  in  Foreign  Markets 

If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its  pre¬ 
eminent  position  among  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  it  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  our  trade 
with  foreign  countries  will  have  to  be  developed  to 
a  much  greater  extent  along  the  lines  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles  than  it  has  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  this  country  to  give  us  the  necessary 
volume  of  exports  for  the  purposes  of  exchange. 

With  the  rapidly  growing  population  of  the 
United  States,  now  estimated  at  ninety -five 
million  people,  the  demand  for  food  products  of  all 
kinds  is  so  rapidly  and  constantly  increasing  that 
we  are  approaching  the  time  when  it  will  require 
all  our  resources  to  provide  for  our  own  people. 
Agriculturists  are  awakening  to  this  fact,  and  if 
they  will  adopt  modem  methods  of  scientific  cul¬ 
tivation,  we  may  hope  for  some  surplus  beyond  our 
own  requirements ;  but  unless  this  is  done  we  shall 
in  the  near  future  cease  to  be  exporters  of  cereals, 
and  will  have  to  depend  upon  other  countries  to 
supply  a  portion  of  our  ownj  requirements.  This 
has  been  illustrated  jvery  keenly  within  recent 
years,  when  large  quantities  of  com  have  been 
imported  from  the  Argentine,  and  wheat,  barley 
and  oats  from  Canada — in  face  of  a  very  heavy 
duty  on  these  articles. 

Demand  for  American  Made  Goods 

While  it  is  true  that  the  consumption  of  all  lines 
of  merchandise  in  the  United  States  reaches  a 
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greater  percentage  per  capita  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  yet  in  many  lines  we  have  not 
only  reached  the  limit  of  consumption,  but  have 
to  depend  upon  foreign  markets  to  place  our 
surplus.  It  is  very  desirable  that  this  foreign 
trade  should  be  developed  to  its  fullest  extent,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  our  manufacturers  and 
producers  of  staple  lines,  but  also  that  we  may 
have  a  full  interest  in  the  exchanges  of  the  world’s 
products.  Our  importations  are  constantly  on 
the  increase,  consisting  very  largely  of  crude 
products,  as  well  as  many  lines  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  to  pay  for  these  we  must  either  depend 
upon  our  exportable  lines,  or  pay  in  gold.  To 
resort  to  the  latter  method  would  mean  frequent 
stringency  in  our  monetary  conditions,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  nation-wide. 

Our  manufacturers  are  placed  in  an  advan¬ 
tageous  position  in  respect  to  nearly  all  lines 
produced  in  this  country.  It  is  admitted  they 
possess  very  superior  ideas  as  to  methods  and  style 
of  manufacture;  crude  materials,  such  as  iron, 
steel,  wood,  paper  and  other  lines  are  produced 
in  this  country  and  are  obtainable  at  first  sources; 
and  that  the  power  for  manufacturing  is  widely 
distributed  through  abundant  supplies  of  coal  for 
steam  purposes  and  our  natural  water  power. 

The  only  condition  that  is  not  favorable  to  the 
cheapest  production  of  these  lines,  is  the  important 
one  of  labor.  With  the  much  higher  pay  accorded 
to  our  artisans,  the  cost  of  production  is  very 
rapidly  increased.  We  must,  therefore,  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  superior  intelligence  of  our 
manufacturers,  upon  the  moderate  cost  of  our 
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crude  supplies,  upon  the  power  necessary  in 
operation,  and  then  upon  the  education  of  the 
labor  that  is  employed  in  our  various  productions. 
Transportation  in  this  country  is  cheaper  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  with  an  enormous  volume  of  sea 
tonnage  to  carry  our  products  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Shipping  in  Foreign  Bottoms 

There  is  a  widely  mistaken  view  taken  of  the 
shipping  that  enters  and  sails  from  our  ports. 
Many  believe  it  belongs  to  this  country,  and  that 
we  should  not  pay  tribute  to  the  shipping  under 
other  flags.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment  this  may  be 
very  proper,  but  for  the  development  of  trade  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  under  what  flag  it  is 
transported,  providing  the  freight  rates  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  low  to  permit  meeting  our  competition  of 
other  countries.  It  would  be  unwise,  and  probably 
useless,  to  enter  upon  a  lengthy  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  an  article  of  this  kind.  I  desire,  how¬ 
ever,  to  place  it  clearly  before  our  manufacturers, 
and  exporters  generally,  that  the  question  of  the 
flag  does  not  enter  into  our  ability  to  secure  trade 
in  foreign  countries.  To  meet  the  ever  increasing 
competition  and  keenness  of  our  European  com¬ 
petitors  certain  fundamentals  must  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  by  the  American  manufacturer 
and  exporter.  Among  these  conditions  are  the 
following : 

The  Merchandise 

This  must  be  manufactured  of  very  best  ma¬ 
terial,  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner, 
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carefully  assembled,  well  and  strongly  packed  for 
transportation.  Every  case  or  implement  should 
bear  upon  it  the  legend,  “Made  in  the  United 
States,”  and  this  should  be  a  guarantee  that  the 
article  is  first  class  in  every  way. 

To  endeavor  to  secure  trade  by  manufacturing 
cheap  lines  of  goods  at  low  cost  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  they  will  undersell  and  drive  out 
goods  of  other  countries  is  a  mistaken  idea.  A 
brief  attempt  by  any  manufacturer  will  be  con¬ 
vincing  that  there  is  no  money  to  be  made  in  try¬ 
ing  for  business  on  any  such  basis.  There  should 
also  be  a  careful  and  thorough  finish  to  all  articles 
produced,  so  that  when  they  are  displayed,  either 
for  exhibition  or  for  actual  use,  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  will  be  attractive  and  pleasing.  The 
foreign  buyer  likes  to  see  a  superior  article  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  well  as  in  actual  quality,  just  as  does 
his  brother  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

In  addition,  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
must  get  over  the  idea  that  because  they  produce 
goods  satisfactory  to  trade  demands  in  this  country 
they  will  be,  or  should  be,  satisfactory  to  those  of 
other  nations.  That  is  not  the  case;  if  we  are  to 
try  successfully  for  foreign  trade,  we  must  employ 
the  same  care  in  cultivating  buyers  abroad  by 
pleasing  them  as  we  do  here.  One  point  is  im¬ 
portant:  the  people  abroad  must  not  be  expected 
to  change  their  ideas,  methods  or  plans  every  time 
a  new  article  is  offered  to  them.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  people  in  this  country  are  always  ready 
to  take  up  anything  that  is  new,  or  that  is 
an  improvement  upon  old  methods  or  style,  but 
these  conditions  do  not  prevail  in  other  countries. 
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Habits  and  prejudices  are  very  strong,  and  many 
buyers  are  content  to  take  what  they  have  been 
formerly  securing,  and  in  many  instances  will  insist 
upon  it.  To  educate  them  up  to  a  change  is  often 
a  long,  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  process,  and  in 
the  end  buyers  are  often  dissatisfied.  Therefore, 
it  is  better  to  try  to  please  them  by  meeting  their 
requirements,  providing  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  character  or  value  of  the  goods  we  produce. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  take  the  article 
of  gas  pipe  and  tubing :  For  many  years  the  prin¬ 
cipal  production  of  this  line  was  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  threads  that  unite  the  foreign 
pipe  and  the  couplings  that  connect  it,  are  all 
based  on  what  is  known  as  the  Lloyd  &  Lloyd 
thread.  In  this  country,  since  the  manufacture  of 
this  line  has  grown  to  such  a  large  extent,  we  have 
adopted  what  is  known  as  the  American  thread. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  so  slight  that  it 
is  hardly  perceptible ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  tubes  joining  and  to  destroy,  therefore,  the 
usefulness  of  the  couplings.  Since  many  foreign 
countries  have  been  accustomed  to  importing  this 
English  and  Scotch  pipe,  they  are  carrying  large 
supplies  of  it,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  send  out 
pipe  from  this  country  cut  with  the  American 
thread.  It  would  not  match,  and  would  simply 
require  re-cutting  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  principal 
manufacturer  of  pipe  in  this  country,  early  in  its 
history,  realized  this  important  necessity,  and  has 
adapted  his  works  so  that  he  can  cut  the  pipe  with 
the  English  thread,  when  it  is  required.  The 
result  has  been  an  enormous  growth  in  his  export 
trade,  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  still  greater. 
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Packages  of  Proper  Sizes 

Manufacturers  must  also  be  prepared  to  put  up 
their  goods  in  the  size  packages  usually  sold  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  exported.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  the  decimal  plan  of  tons  and 
pounds.  In  English  countries  there  is  the  old 
system  of  tons,  cwts.,  quarters  and  pounds,  and  all 
English  countries  are  accustomed  to  sell  their 
goods  in  this  manner.  To  try  to  force  them  to  use 
the  decimal  system  would  merely  result  in  the 
failure  to  secure  business.  Sizes,  gauges  and 
weights  must  be  made  to  conform  to  those  that 
have  been  in  use  for  long  periods  in  the  countries 
with  which  we  are  developing  new  trade.  These 
may  seem  minor  items  to  some  of  our  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  are  doing  a  large  trade  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  very  essential  and  help 
immensely  when  our  salesmen  and  agents  are 
meeting  the  competition  of  other  sellers. 

Banking  Connections 

This  is  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  foreign  trade.  It  may  seem  a 
very  easy  matter  for  a  shipper  to  take  his  docu¬ 
ments  to  a  bank  and  get  his  money  in  exchange; 
but  careful  consideration  in  following  out  the 
methods  of  these  collections  shows  that  this 
country  is  very  greatly  handicapped  in  its  lack  of 
foreign  banking  facilities.  While  we  have  a  very 
large  number  of  banking  institutions  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States,  all  of  them  looking 
keenly  after  business,  and  as  far  as  possible  aiding 
their  local  constituents  in  the  building  up  of  trade , 
yet  it  is  very  much  to  our  discredit  that  the 
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United  States  is  interested  in  but  two  banking 
institutions  in  the  world  (outside  of  England, 
France  and  Germany),  each  of  the  two  having  con¬ 
nections  in  China  and  the  Philippines. 

Banking  capital,  apparently,  has  found  it  more 
profitable  to  confine  its  operations  to  this  country 
than  to  extend  them  abroad.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  other  countries.  England,  Germany,  France 
and  even  Holland  and  Italy  have  their  bank 
branches  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
they  are  of  very  great  assistance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade.  It  is  most  humiliating  to  Amer¬ 
icans  doing  business  abroad,  particularly  in  the 
far  East,  to  find  that  they  are  forced  to  go  to  the 
banks  of  other  countries  in  order  to  finance  their 
business  operations.  In  view  of  the  enormous 
volume  of  foreign  trade  in  which  the  United 
States  is  interested,  it  does  seem  unreasonable  that 
practically  all  the  profits  of  banking  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  should  be  taken  by  other  countries. 
We  must  develop  along  this  line,  if  we  are  to  rank 
with  other  leading  nations.  Every  transaction 
involving  foreign  shipments  of  necessity  must 
leave  some  profit  to  the  institutions  through  which 
the  documents  are  passed.  All  of  this  adds  to  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  goods  wherever  sold,  and  is  a 
handicap  to  shipments  from  the  United  States. 

Representatives  in  Foreign  Countries 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
larger  European  countries  to  educate  their  young 
men,  then  give  them  a  fair  experience  in  home 
offices,  and  finally  send  them  out  to  look  after 
foreign  trade.  In  this  manner  they  are  thoroughly 
well  equipped  and  prepared  to  work  earnestly  for 


their  employers,  as  well  as  push  forward  the 
products  of  their  own  country.  The  conditions 
have  been  different  in  the  United  States,  for  with 
the  larger  demand  here  and  better  opportunities 
for  the  employment  of  young  men,  traveling  to 
distant  countries  has  not  appeared  to  them  so 
attractive,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  the 
right  parties  to  represent  American  manufacturers. 
In  the  larger  countries  of  the  world,  many  of  the 
American  commission  houses  have  established 
branches  with  young  men  well  equipped  to  meet  the 
competition  of  those  coming  from  Europe.  It  is 
a  matter  of  education,  and  the  best  results  have 
been  secured  through  the  houses  that  are  re¬ 
presented  by  their  own  active  and  energetic 
branches,  which  are  constantly  in  touch  with 
buyers  and  with  their  principals  in  this  country. 
Unless  a  traveler  is  constantly  in  the  field,  he 
cannot  know  all  the  prevailing  conditions.  There 
may  be  certain  lines  of  manufactured  specialties, 
in  which  a  traveler  would  be  specially  educated. 
By  applying  himself  entirely  to  this  one  article, 
he  could  make  better  progress  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  if  it  were  sold  through  a  general  commission 
house.  But  there  are  only  a  few  lines  of  this  kind 
that  could  afford  to  keep  representatives  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  field.  The  vast  bulk  of  our  manu¬ 
facturers  are  far  better  represented  through  the 
active  commission  houses  than  they  could  be  by 
their  individual  travelers. 

Credits 

There  is  also  the  question  of  credits,  which 
enters  very  materially  into  all  foreign  transactions. 
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Cash  sales  are  not  nearly  so  frequent  abroad  as  in 
this  country,  and  the  necessity  for  giving  credit  is 
very  apparent  where  buyers  have  been  accustomed 
to  getting  such  accommodations  from  European 
suppliers.  If  such  credits  are  given,  then  both  the 
financial  and  moral  standing  of  buyers  should  be 
most  carefully  scrutinized,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  their  personal  reputation  and  their  standing 
in  the  trade.  To  do  this,  it  is  very  necessary  not 
only  to  have  trade  reports  from  the  local  agencies, 
but  to  be  in  close  touch  with  banks  and  financial 
interests,  that  are  well  posted  as  to  the  standing  of 
the  merchants.  These  details  cannot  be  obtained, 
or  known  by  any  mere  desultory  inquiries,  but 
there  must  be  systematic  investigations,  and  a 
thorough  general  knowledge  must  be  acquired 
wherever  credits  are  extended.  The  methods 
adopted  in  other  countries  are  so  very  different 
from  those  in  the  United  States,  that  the  same 
lines  of  investigation  are  not  practicable.  Euro¬ 
pean  shippers  and  suppliers  of  goods  are  familiar 
with  all  of  these  conditions,  and  it  makes  it 
doubly  necessary  for  shippers  from  this  country  to 
have  just  as  full  and  complete  information.  The 
commission  houses  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  and  by  the 
exchange  of  information,  are  in  a  much  better 
position  to  judge  as  to  the  standing  and  worthiness 
of  buyers  than  could  be  ascertained  by  individual 
inquiry. 

The  Consular  Service 

There  is  another  element  that  enters,  or  should 
enter  very  largely  into  the  development  of  foreign 
trade,  in  the  interest  of  United  States  manu- 
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facturers.  I  refer  especially  to  our  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service.  There  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  service  during  quite  recent 
years  in  many  of  the  largest  cities  of  foreign 
countries,  but  there  is  still  room  for  very  great 
improvement.  When  visiting  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  coming  in  contact  with  some  of  our 
representatives,  it  has  been  humiliating  to  find 
that  they  were  not  of  such  a  character,  or  of 
sufficient  ability  to  represent  properly  this  great 
country.  The  system  is  largely  to  blame  for  these 
conditions,  as  the  pay  of  our  representatives 
abroad  is  on  such  a  low  scale  that  there  is  but  little 
inducement  for  men  of  education,  ability  and 
character  to  accept  the  positions.  Other  countries 
realize  this  keenly,  and  by  educating  their  young 
men  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service,  they 
are  then  fitted  to  accept  foreign  positions,  and  be  a 
credit  to  the  country  that  they  represent.  In  the 
United  States,  until  very  recently,  these  assign¬ 
ments  have  largely  been  a  matter  of  political 
preferment,  and  not  of  suitability  for  the  office 
to  be  filled.  There  has  been  little  prospect  of 
advancement  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  positions 
and  in  many  instances  appointments  have  been 
accepted  merely  until  something  better  be  offered, 
when  they  were  relinquished. 

This  service  should  be  placed  upon  a  merit 
basis  with  a  civil  service  examination  to  prove  the 
fitness  of  applicants.  There  should  also  be  special 
education  in  business  methods  and  in  languages  to 
fit  our  representatives  to  fill  these  positions.  If 
once  placed  on  such  a  basis  and  if  our  foreign 
service  becomes  a  profession,  it  will  be  sought  by  a 
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better  element.  There  will  be  greater  inducements 
for  those  of  ability  to  enter  such  a  profession. 
At  present,  there  is  a  bill  in  Congress  having  this 
object  in  view,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
it  may  be  passed  by  the  present  Congress  and 
enacted  into  law. 


Summary 

The  building  up  of  foreign  trade  is  not  the  work 
of  months,  but  of  years,  and  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  consistent  and  persistent  efforts. 
Methods  may  be  adopted  that  will  materially 
assist  in  such  a  development,  and  these  should  be 
considered,  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

To  summarize  briefly,  some  of  the  requirements 
are  as  follows : 

First:  Goods  should  be  manufactured  in  a 
superior  manner,  and  of  first  class  materials,  and 
the  standard,  once  established,  should  be 
maintained. 

Second:  The  requirements  and  ideas  of  foreign 
buyers  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  where 
possible,  their  wishes  should  be  regarded. 

Third:  Regularity  in  furnishing  supplies  must 
always  be  considered,  as  a  distant  market  cannot 
wait  too  long  for  receipt  of  goods. 

Fourth:  Business  abroad  should  be  cultivated 
through  established  commission  houses,  knowing 
all  local  conditions,  unless  in  the  instance  of  special 
lines  of  sufficient  volume  to  warrant  personal 
application  to  same. 

Fifth:  Credit  and  standing  of  buyers,  both 
financial  and  moral,  must  be  an  early  considera¬ 
tion  in  order  to  avoid  serious  losses. 
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Sixth:  Consistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  commission  houses  are  constantly 
necessary,  to  put  our  foreign  public  service  on  the 
highest  basis. 
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